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PREFACE 


This report describes national and regional 
trends in number, capacity, production, and capac- 
ity utilization of particleboard, hardboard, and 
wood-base insulation board mills in the United 
States from 1956 to 1966. Use of raw materials has 
been estimated for the particleboard industry and 
for the combined hardboard and insulation board 
industries. In the appendix are various tables, in- 
cluding lists of plants producing particleboard, 
hardboard, and insulation board as of January 1, 
1966, together with their location, annual capac- 
ity, and type of raw material used. Not included 
in this report are plants making insulating boards 
from other than lignocellulosic fibers. 

The information presented was gathered from a 
wide variety of sources. Most important were For- 
est Products Laboratory and other Forest Service 


records, Bureau of the Census publications, annual 
editions of the “Directory of the Forest Products 
Industry” and “Lockwood’s Directory of the Pa- 
per and Allied Trades,” and trade magazine ar- 
ticles. The helpful information provided by the 
National Particleboard Association, the Insulation 
Board Institute, and the American Hardboard As- 
sociation is greatly appreciated. 

Every effort was made to include all plants in 
the United States that make particleboard, hard- 
board, and wood-base insulation board, and to pro- 
vide correct and complete information. When data 
from different. sources seemed to conflict, individ- 
ual plants were contacted. In years for which data 
are not available, estimates were based on the best 
information at hand. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Output of particleboard, insulation board, and 
hardboard has increased substantially during the 
past 10 years. From 1956 to 1966 the number of 
plants making these products nearly doubled, and 
capacity grew over 200 percent. The increase in 
particleboard production has been spectacular— 
over eight times during this period, nearly 24 per- 
cent a year. 

Plants making particleboard increased more 
rapidly in number and in capacity than plants 
making insulation board and hardboard. Since 
January 1, 1956, the number of particleboard 
plants has increased from 25 to 58, and capacity 
nearly eight times to over 1.1 billion square feet a 
year as of January 1, 1966. More plants were sched- 
uled to come into production during 1966 and 1967. 

Plants making products ranging from light- 
weight insulation board to heavier-than-wood 
hardboard increased in number from 26 to 40 be- 


THE PARTICLEBOARD 


Particleboard, which was first produced com- 
mercially in the United States in 1945, is made 
from wood particles bonded by synthetic resin ad- 
hesive under heat and pressure. 

In recent years a wide variety of these boards 
has been developed. There are several methods of 
manufacture and many types of resin adhesives. 
There is a broad selection of thicknesses. Control 
of particle size and of particle distribution through 
the board makes possible production of boards 
with a wide range of surface properties. Many 
boards are now designed to have properties suited 
for specific uses. 


Particleboard Plants Increase From 25 to 58 


At the beginning of 1966, 58 plants in the United 
States were producing particleboard—26 in the 
South, 21 in the West and 11 in the North (fig. 1, 
table 1,1 and map page 2). Recent expansion has 
been concentrated in two periods—1956 to 1958 
and from 1963 to the present. In the first period 
29 new plants were built, largely in the South 
and West (fig. 2). Following this spurt of rapid 
growth were 5 years in which the number of plants 
going out of production nearly equaled the num- 
ber constructed. 

In the last 3 years there has been another boom 
in particleboard plant construction. Ten plants 


* All tables in appendix. 


tween 1956 and 1966. Their combined capacities 
climbed 64 percent from about 2 million tons to 
3.5 million tons per year. 

‘ Data, on new capacity does not adequately indi- 
cate the actual amount of investment in the par- 
ticleboard, hardboard, and insulation board indus- 
tries in recent years. Major expenditures have been 
made in, cut-up, finishing, and overlaying equip- 
ment which enables plants to process their output 
into more profitable specialty and consumer 
products. 

Estimated use of wood raw material in all three 
industries increased from less than 135 million 
cubic feet of roundwood equivalent in 1956 to 
about 236 million cubic feet in 1965. About three- 
fourths of the material used is residues from other 
forest industries. The proportion of raw materials 
coming from agricultural byproducts, such as ba- 
gasse fiber from sugar processing, has declined. 
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Figure 1—Plants producing particleboard January 1, by region, 1956-66. 
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Figure 2.—Number of particleboard plants starting or permanently stopping 
production, by region, 1956-65. 


were added in 1964 and 1965. At last count, 13 more 
plants were either expected to come into operation 
in 1966, were being constructed, or were in active 
planning stages (see table 8). 

The number of plants starting and those going 
out of production each year are shown in figure 2. 
In 1965, seven plants began operations (four in the 
South), and one shut down. The distribution of 
plants among regions in 1956 and 1966, as of Jan- 
uary 1, was: 


1966 1966 
Number Percent $= Number Percent 
INortheses = S22 6 24 11 19 
SOUth ae A ate SRe h2 48 26 45 
Wiese tee Sete oh ey Soe | 7 28 21 36 
United States___-_ 25 100 58 100 


Capacity Is Being Added Largely in New Mills 


Particleboard mill capacity (traditionally the 
amount of panel 34-inch thick that can be produced 
with continuous shifts in 300 operating days) rose 
over 1 billion square feet between 1956 and 1966 
(fig. 3, table 2). Capacity increased nearly 10 times 
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Figure 3.—Particleboard industry capacity January 1, by region, 1956-66. 


in the West, and over eight times in the North and 
four times in the South. Three-quarters of the in- 
crease in particleboard capacity in 1956-65 came 
from new mills, the rest from expansion of existing 
mills. 

During the first boom in mill construction, 1956 
to 1958, new capacity was concentrated in the 
South, with lesser amounts in the North and West. 
In the following 5-year period of slow expansion, 
most new mill capacity was added in the West. 
However, much of the capacity added in each of 
the three regions came through existing plant 
expansion. 

In the last 38 years of rapid expansion nearly 
four-fifths of the new capacity has been added by 
new plants and one-fifth by expansion of existing 
plants. Contributing to the rapid growth were sev- 
eral very large new western mills that produce 
from 60 to 100 million square feet a year. 

Until 1962, capacity in the South was roughly 
the same as in the West and growing at the same 
rate. Most of the new capacity since then has been 
in the West, though capacity in the South and 
North also increased. The distribution of capacity 
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by regions at the beginning of 1956 and 1966 was: 


1956 1966 

Capacity Capacity 

(million (million 
80.) fitas Per- Spats Per- 
3%, inch) cent %, inch) cent 
INOFGR@ 222-2222 o 19 11 168 14 
SOUth Hes.) 28o5 See 75 46 326 28 
WiGKU=eee: Satie ee 70 43 689 58 
United States____ 164 100 1, 183 100 


Plants Coming Into Production Are Large 


Average capacity of plants that have started 
production since the beginning of 1956 is nearly 
17 million square feet per year. In the first surge 
of expansion, average size of new plants was 10 
million square feet a year (fig. 4), only slightly 
larger than existing producers. From 1959 through 
1963, the capacity of a typical new plant was 20 
million square feet. From 1964 to 1966, the aver- 
age annual capacity rose to over 40 million square 
feet. The average capacity of all operating plants 
more than tripled from 1956 to 1966. 

Plants going out of production have generally 
been small. Average size of the 16 discontinued 
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Figure 4.—Average particleboard plant capacity January 1 by region, 1956-66. 
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plants was 6 million feet and many made less than 
2 million feet a year. 

Plants in the West have consistently been much 
larger than those in the North or South. In 1966, 
average capacity of western plants was 33 million 
square feet a year, compared to 15 million in the 
North, and 13 million in the South. 


Platen Board Plants Outstrip Extrusion Plants 


Only 14 particleboard plants now use the extru- 
sion process, where the particle-resin mixture is 
forced by pressure through a, die formed by rigidly 
mounted platens to form panels. Only one extru- 
sion plant has been built since 1956. Extruded 
board is principally used as a furniture core ma- 
terial to be faced with veneer, plastic, or other ma- 
terial. Ten of the mills are captive plants owned 
by furniture firms. 

The platen process, where the resin-coated par- 
ticles are formed into mats and pressed into panels 
in a heated press, is now used exclusively in new 
plants. Platen-formed panels are generally adapt- 
able to a wider variety of end uses than are ex- 
truded panels. Their manufacturing process also 
lends itself more readily to production of special 
grades and densities and to more rigid quality 
controls. 

In recent years an increased number of plants 
have been selling cut-to-size pieces and partly man- 
ufactured parts. In 1965, at least 37 plants had cut- 
up facilities and 24 of these shipped only cut-to- 
size products. 


Most Particleboard Now Sold on Open Market 


In 1956, 15 percent of capacity was in captive 
plants which furnished particleboard only for fur- 
ther manufacturing in other plants of the same 
firm. Plants with 21 percent of total capacity were 
partly captive, selling on the open market only 
what was not shipped to other plants in the same 
firm. All other plants (64 percent of total capac- 
ity) sold their entire production on the open mar- 
ket. By January 1966, capacity of captive plants 
had declined to 5 percent and partially captive 
plants to 17 percent of the industry, leaving 78 
percent to sell on the open market. 


Sharply Climbing Demand Spurs Industry 


In response to rapidly rising demand for par- 
ticleboard, particularly for use as furniture core 


material and underlayment in construction, pro- 
duction increased over eight times between 1956 
and 1966 (fig. 5). This is an average increase of 
nearly 24 percent a year. 

Imports were negligible before 1962 and less 
than 1 percent of total consumption in 1965. No 
appreciable amounts of particleboard have been 
exported. 

Production in 1966 was estimated to be 950 mil- 
lion square feet. Per capita consumption increased 
seven times—from 0.7 square feet per year in 1956 
to about 4.81n 1966. 

The change in distribution of production by re- 
gion between 1957 and 1964 (the first and most re- 
cent years Bureau of the Census data are available) 
is: 


1967 1964 
Production Production 
(million sq. ft., (million sq. ft., 
34 inch) Percent %% inch) Percent 
Vote ae ge er 16 8 45 ai 
SOU GH Meie tre ee a tee! 69 Sf 236 ot 
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United States_-_-_-_ 187 100 638 100 
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Figure 5.—Particleboard industry production, by region, 1956-66. 
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PRODUCTION AS A PERCENT OF CAPACITY 
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Figure 6.—Utilization of capacity of the particleboard 
industry, by region, 1956-66. 


Utilization of Capacity Increases Rapidly 


Production has increased more rapidly than in- 
dustry capacity in recent years. Until 1961, out- 
put was between 48 and 63 percent of the designed 
mill capacity at the beginning of the year (fig. 6). 
Since 1963, production has been above 70 percent 
of capacity, except in the North where it is about 
50 percent. 

Rates of capacity usage in the particleboard in- 
dustry are lower than for many other industries 
because particleboard capacity estimates generally 
assume continuous three-shift operation. Many 
plants in the industry normally operate only one 
or two shifts. 

The large excess of capacity in the 1959-61 pe- 
riod was evidently a primary cause for the slower 
rate of expansion during this period. Recent im- 
provement in utilizing plant capacity has appar- 
ently aroused renewed interest in construction of 
new plants and expansion of existing ones. 


Use of Residues and Inplant Waste Increasing 


Except for two plants in the North, new plants 
built since 1961 use residues of other forest product 
industries. Since such residues are more easily 
broken into small particles than cut into flakes, the 
share of flake-type board in the industry’s output 
has declined. Production of layered board, with 
fine particles near the surface and coarse material 
in the center, has increased. 

Most particleboard makers have sought to re- 
duce losses of wood in manufacturing operations. 
Much of the fine wood material formerly screened 
out and destroyed is now used. Reuse of the plant’s 
own residues from trimming and defective panels 
has become common. A number of plants also use 
sander dust from particleboard surface finishing 
operations. Reuse of waste and dust means saving 
10 to 16 percent of wood raw materials. 

It is estimated that approximately 80 cubic feet 
of solid wood (or the equivalent amount of resi- 
dues) of all species except aspen and other light 
woods is required to produce 1,000 square feet of 


particleboard 34-inch thick. The assumptions this 
factor is based on are given in the appendix. 


Raw Material Use Up Nearly Six Times 


Estimated use of wood raw material for par- 
ticleboard production increased from 9 million cu- 
bic feet in 1956 to 52 million cubic feet of solid 
wood equivalent in 1964. About 83 percent is now 
residues, and only 17 percent roundwood. Soft- 
woods comprise 87 percent of the residues but only 
a negligible part of the roundwood. The 52 million 
cubic feet of wood is equivalent to 670,000 cords. 

The estimated cubic foot volume of raw material 
used by region in 1964 was: 


[Million cubic feet] 


Softwood Hardwood Hardwood 
residues residues roundwood Total 
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THE INSULATION BOARD AND HARDBOARD INDUSTRIES 


The wide range of products made by forming 
refined or partially refined lignocellulosic fibers 
into large sheets or panels has recently been reclas- 
sified into two general types—insulation board and 
hardboard. Formerly, an additional type—me- 
dium density fiberboard—was recognized. Its den- 
sity range fell between that of insulation board and 
hardboard. 

Under the new definitions, insulation board 
ranges in density from 10 to 31 pounds per cubic 
foot. The boards are generally formed on special 
cylinder- or Fourdrinier-type machines and fed 
into large multiple deck dryers. Much of the 
strength of the board comes from the integral bond 
produced by the interfelting of the fibers from 
which it is produced. In addition, certain materials 
such as starch, rosin, or asphalt may be added to 
improve the internal fiber bond, water resistance, 
or surface qualities of the board. 

Practically all insulation board produced is used 
for building construction in a variety of product 
forms. Sheathing is most important, followed by 
roof insulation and ceiling and acoustical tile. 

Hardboard’s density is 31 pounds or greater 
per cubic foot. Unlike the process for insulation 
board, in hardboard manufacture the fiber mat is 
compressed using high pressures and temperatures 
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in a hydraulic press. In addition to the type of in- 
ternal bonding that occurs in insulation board, the 
pressure, heat, and moisture causes a softening of 
the lignin and a natural igneous bond occurs. 
Various chemicals may be added during manufac- 
ture to impart desired board properties. Roughly 
half of the hardboard produced is tempered by 
treating with oils and resins and baking. Temper- 
ing increases board density, strength, stiffness, 
surface hardness, and water resistance. 

About one-half of the hardboard consumed goes 
into various industrial uses such as furniture man- 
ufacture, mobile home manufacture, and the man- 
ufacture of doors and cabinets. Much of the re- 
mainder is used for various construction purposes 
such as floor underlayment, house siding, and in- 
terior decorative paneling. 

Though wood-base insulation board and hard- 
board are distinct products with separate end uses, 
the raw materials used and the basic fiber prepara- 
tion and mat-forming processes are similar. In 
January 1966, six plants were equipped to produce 
both insulation board and hardboard. For this re- 
port these mills were classified as hardboard or in- 
sulation board plants, on the basis: of primary 
product produced as shown in the literature. Their 


_ capacity is listed for this primary product. It has 
not been possible to ascertain capacity for each 
product separately. 

Regional production data for most of the last 
_ 10 years are available only for insulation board and 
_ hardboard combined. Thus it has not been possible 
to analyze regional capacity, production, and ca- 
pacity utilization for insulation board and hard- 
board separately. 


Number of Insulation Board and Hardboard 
Plants Up 50 Percent in 10 years 


Between the beginning of 1956 and 1966 the 
number of plants producing wood-base insulation 
board or hardboard increased from 26 to 40 (fig. 7, 
table 3, and map on p. 8). Hight of these new 
plants produce primarily hardboard, and 6 pro- 
duce mostly insulation board. But recent trends to- 
ward producing both hardboard and insulation 
board in the same installation has made many 
plants difficult to classify. 
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Figure 7.—Plants producing insulation board and hardboard January 1, by 
principal product and region, 1956-66. 
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Figure 8.—Number of insulation board and hardboard plants starting production, 
by principal product and region, 1956-66. 


As with particleboard, there have been two pe- 
riods of rapid plant construction. Ten plants were 
built from 1956 through 1959 (fig. 8). 

In the last 4 years, another four plants were built. 
At the end of 1966, five more plants producing 
mainly hardboard, and one plant producing 
mainly insulation board were in various stages of 
operation, construction, or planning (see table 8). 

Since 1955, two hardboard mills have been built 
in the West, four in the North and two in the 
South. Only six insulation board plants have been 
built since 1955; three in the North and three in 
the South, and all but one were built in 1958-59. 
At the present, 10 of the 12 plants in the West make 
hardboard, but most of the plants in the North and 
South make insulation board. 


Combined Capacities Up 1.25 Million Tons 


The combined capacity for all hardboard and 
insulation board mills increased 64 percent from 
1956 to 1966 (fig. 9, table 4). The percentage of the 
combined capacity did not change appreciably be- 
tween regions. Capacity for both products is usu- 
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Combined capacity 


1956 1966 

INOrb nee eS 664 1, 074 
SOUIGH sap Eee os 1, 051 1, 699 
WIGS tees Sena 315 555 
Unitedistates*==22=-  °2..030 3, 328 


ally measured in tons per day or tons per year of 
330 operating days. Hardboard capacity is also 
stated in square feet of 14-inch board per year, and 
insulation board in square feet of 14-inch board. 

The above tabulation shows combined regional 
capacity for 1956 and 1966 broken down between 
those producing insulation board and those mak- 
ing hardboard as their primary product. 

In mills that produce mostly insulation board, 
capacity increased from nearly 1.4 to 2.1 million 
tons per year or 49 percent. Throughout the period, 
the South has had the largest share of the facilities. 
In 1956, three large southern plants had one-fourth 
of the U.S. insulation board capacity. And over 
two-thirds of the increase of capacity was built in 
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Figure 9—Combined insulation board and hardboard industries capacity 
January 1, by region, 1956-66. 


258-847 O - 67 - 2 


(Thousand tons per year] 


Insulation board capacity Hardboard capacity 


1956 1966 1956 1966 


618 813 46 261 
672 1, 142 379 557 
96 105 219 450 

1, 386 2, 060 644 1, 268 


the region. Most of the remaining increase in ca- 
pacity occurred in the North, primarily in estab- 
lished mills. Growth in the West was small. 

Hardboard capacity doubled between 1956 and 
1966, from 644 to 1,268 tons per year. In 1956, 
nearly 60 percent of the facilities were in the 
South, primarily at the Masonite plant in Laurel, 
Miss. But in the 10-year period, expansion was al- 
most equally divided between the regions. Conse- 
quently, the share of capacity increased very rap- 
idly in the North and declined in the South. 


Half the Capacity Growth Is in New Plants 


Since 1956, only 55 percent of the growth in the 
insulation board and hardboard industries’ capac- 
ity has been in new plants. The remainder has been 
additions of equipment and facilities in existing 
plants. In the insulation board industry, 64 percent 
of added capacity occurred in new plants, com- 
pared to 45 percent in the hardboard industry. 

Though some additions have been built every 
year since 1957, investment in new plants has been 
concentrated in the years 1956-59 and 1963-66. Ex- 
pansion of existing plants in both the hardboard 
and insulation board industries has been greatest 
in the South, where the bulk of the 1956 capacity 
was located. 


New Plants Are Less Than Average Size 


Average insulation board and hardboard plant 
capacity in January 1966 was little more than in 
1956. In contrast with the trend in new particle- 
board plants, new insulation board and hardboard 
plants have been much smaller than mills operat- 
ing in 1956. At that time the average insulation 
board plant could produce 92,000 tons per year, 
and the average hardboard plant 58,000 tons. New 
insulation board mills started in the last 10 years 
could make only 72,000 tons per year and the new 
hardboard mills only 35,000 tons. 


ALL REGIONS 


THOUSAND TONS 
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Figure 10.—Average annual insulation board and hardboard plant capacity 
January 1, by region, 1956-66. 


Large regional differences in average plant size 
in both industries have persisted (fig. 10). In 1966, 
the average size of plants was 130,700 tons per year 
in the South, 71,600 tons in the North, and 46,300 
tons in the West. 


Production of Insulation Board and Hardboard 
Rises During Period 


Output of products classified by producers as 
hardboard has risen from 1.5 billion square feet 
(44-inch basis) in 1956 to an expected 3 billion 
square feet in 1966 (table 5). The average annual 
rate of increase has been 7.2 percent. Insulation 
board output has not risen as rapidly as hardboard. 
The increase from 3 billion feet in 1956 to an ex- 
pected 3.5 billion feet in 1966 was at an annual 
rate of 1.6 percent a year. 

Taken together the production of insulation 
board and hardboard has increased from 1.6 mil- 
lion tons in 1956 to 2.3 million tons in 1965 (fig. 
11). Slightly more was expected in 1966. The 
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change in regional production from 1956 to 1964, 
the last year output by regions is available from 
Bureau of the Census publications, was: 


1956 1964 
Production Production 
(thousand tons) Percent (thousand tons) Percent 
Norther ® 395 24 703 31 
South. ieee 972 59 1, 146 51 
Wests: . Heise 275 17 414 18 
United States_-___ 1, 642 100 2, 263 100 


Imports of hardboard make up a substantial 
part of U.S. consumption. In 1965, hardboard im- 
ports were 215,000 tons, or about 21 percent of 
domestic production. Import volume, primarily 
from Sweden, Finland, and Canada, has tripled 
since 1956 and has had considerable impact on do- 
mestic marketing patterns. Insulation board im- 
ports were only 23,000 tons, less than 2 percent of 
production in 1965. 


Capacity Utilization up Since 1960 


From 1956 to 1960 the proportion of combined 
hardboard and insulation board capacity used de- 
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Figure 11.—Total insulation board and hardboard production by region, 1956-66. 


clined, but since then utilization of capacity has 
generally risen (fig. 12). Although there are dif- 
ferences in utilization among regions, this general 
trend was apparent in all. 

Trends in utilization of wood-base insulation 
board and hardboard capacity are similar to that 
of all fiberboard combined. The trends cannot be 
accurately determined because over one-fourth of 
total fiberboard capacity is in plants that make 
both products. 

During most years, combined insulation board 
and hardboard capacity utilization has been higher 
than particleboard capacity utilization. Unlke 
some particleboard plants, insulation board and 
hardboard mills are often operated continuously. 


Wood Use in Insulation Board and Hardboard 
Increased 4.8 Percent per Year 


Between 1956 and 1964 the estimated amount of 
wood raw materials consumed in hardboard and 
insulation board increased from an equivalent of 
106 million cubic feet per year to 154 million cubic 
feet. This amounted to 4.8 percent per year. Most 
of the increase has come from requirements of 
new plants, almost all of which use some form of 
wood. The percentage of raw material from 
bagasse has dropped from 9 percent to 6 per- 
cent. Some of the material has come from other 
nonwood fibers, but consumption of such fibers has 
declined from 3.4 percent to 2.6 percent. This is in 
part attributable to the cost and space required for 
storing raw material from seasonal harvests. 

The estimated cubic-foot volume of raw mate- 
rial used by region in 1964 was: 

[Million cubic feet] 
Soft- Hard- 
Soft- Hard- wood wood 


wood wood round- round- 
residues residues wood wood Total 


EMORGH eens Goer tS act see POP Ie 2 S18 44.9 
SENSE FL ODES AES ee eer voll RA tse 6s LOSS 8.5 7 fd. 
WViGS G2 ee fe aes Eh ty Sods male? ot cele 236. 3 


50.1 20.7 32.2 51.5 154.5 


ALL REGIONS 


PRODUCTION AS A PERCENT OF CAPAC/TY 


fe) 
1956 ‘57 '58 '59 ‘60 ‘61 62 63 ‘64 '65 ‘66 1956'57 '58 '59 ‘60 61 ‘62 ‘63 ‘64 '65 66 


Figure 12—Combined utilization of capacity in the insulation board and hard- 
board industries, by region, 1956-66. 


About 46 percent of the wood raw material 
comes from fine and coarse residues from sawmills 
and plywood mills. Over two-thirds of these resi- 
dues are softwood. In the West, sawmill, plywood, 
and other forest industry byproducts are used 
nearly exclusively, but they make up just 48 per- 
cent of raw material in the South, and only 
4 percent in the North. 
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APPENDIX 


Particleboard Raw Material Requirement Factors 


The average volume of solid wood (either round- 
wood or residue) required to produce 1,000 square 
feet of particleboard is 80.1 cubic feet for all raw 
materials except northern hardwood roundwood. 
This factor is based on the following results from 
a survey of a sample of manufacturers. 

1. Two-thirds of the average trimming waste of 

9 percent is reused. 

2. Half of the average sanding waste of 11 per- 
cent is reused. 

3. Loss of material as fines is 2 percent. 

4, Average particleboard density is 43 pounds 
per cubic foot with about 8 percent moisture 
content. 

5. Content of resin and other additives averages 

7 percent by weight. 

The average weight of species used as raw ma- 
terial is about 35 pounds per cubic foot at 8 percent 
moisture content. Since much of the northern hard- 
wood roundwood is lightweight aspen, the conver- 
sion factor for this source is 114.4 cubic feet per 
1,000 square feet. 


Insulation Board and Hardboard Raw Material 
Requirement Factors 


The average volume of pulpwood required to 
produce 1 ton of insulation board or hardboard is 
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76.6 cubic feet. This factor was determined from 
the consumption of fibrous pulps consumed in mak- 
ing insulation board or hardboard and the amount 
of pulpwood required to yield these pulps. 

As reported in the 1963 Census of Manufactur- 
ers, the consumption of fibrous materials per ton 
of building board produced was: 


Tons 

Ground wood wood)pulp= 2 0. 25 
Semichemical wood pulp_____-----__ 2 en. pete 212 
Other wood pulp (mostly defibrated and exploded)_ .48 
Total. wood): pulp=2.. 222.2222. - eee eee . 85 
Waste paper «=~ a6 22222. . 05 
Other 2222 222 S23 2 Ss _ a ee eee 13 
Total fibrous ‘materialss=.25") ae 1. 03 


The pulpwood consumed in making 1 ton of the 
following wood pulps in 1964 was: 


Cubic 

feet 
Groundwood wood pulp22 2 ee 79.8 
Semichemical wood: pulp_2 222 2 & 2 eee 83. 0 
Defibrated and exploded wood pulp______________ 75.0 


On the basis of the types of pulp used in plants 
in each region, the U.S. average of 76.6 cubic feet 
per ton of insulation board or hardboard was ad- 
Justed to 75.1 cubic feet per ton in the North, 73.6 
cubic feet in the South, and 87.6 cubic feet in the 
West. 


* Used only in the production of insulation board. 


TABLE 1.—Number of particleboard plants in the United States, by region, 1956-66 


All regions North South West 
Year Total | Plants | Plants | Total| Plants | Plants | Total| Plants | Plants | Total| Plants | Plants 
num- | starting | ceasing | num- | starting | ceasing | num- | starting | ceasing | num- | starting | ceasing 
ber | produc- | produc-| ber | produc- | produc-| ber | produc- | produc- | ber | produc- | produc- 
(Jan. tion tion (Jan. tion tion (Jan. tion tion (Jan. tion tion 
1) 1) 1) 
1 SS 6 a ie 25 11 0 6 2 0 12 G 0 7 2 0 
1 Sy (eee 36 11 4 8 1 1 19 5 1 9 5 2 
WOSS eet 43 7 1 8 2 0 23 3 1 12 2 0 
OE ee 49 2 0 10 0 0 25 1 0 14 1 0 
ROGO2 8 ek 51 5 3 10 1 if 26 2 0 15 2 2 
OG Teh 53 2 2 10 if 1 28 0 1 15 1 0 
19622 20220 2 53 1 3 10 0 1 27 0 2 16 1 0 
TOGS 232 51 0 1 9 0 0 25 0 0 iy/ 0 1 
NOGA Set 50 3 1 9 1 1 25 1 0 16 1 0 
HOGS. 22 22% = 52 cf 1 9 2 0 26 1 i il¢/ + 0 
1960! 227522 bio 58 n.a.! n.a.l i n.a.1 n.a.} 26 n.a.! n.a.! 21 n.a.! n.a.! 
1 Not available. ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; annual edi- 
Sources: Reid, William H., ‘‘This Particle Board In- tions of the Directory of the Forest Products Industry; 
dustry,’ reprinted from The Lumberman, July 1958; U.S. National Particleboard Association; and trade magazines. 


Department of Agriculture, Forest Service; U.S. Depart- 


TABLE 2.—Particleboard industry capacity, production, and capacity utilization, by region, 1956-66 


[Million square feet, 34-inch basis] 


Capacity gains and losses during year 


Industry Average | Produc- Produc- 
Year capacity Gains in capacity capacity tion for tion as a 
(Jan. 1) Losses in | for year year percent of 
Total capacity capacity 
Total New Existing 


plants plants 


ALL REGIONS 


956223222 3G 164 85 85 84 11 (| eos ay 206 *111 *54 
MOST Wane eee 249 93 98 96 2 5 295 187 63 
tO D Ss eS Oe 2s 342 110 2 96 16 2 397 *250 *63 
1A SM eae ae I< 452 55 55 38 7 a ae = a 479 298 62 
10 (0) UE ee a ees ee 507 99 1 96 25 22 557 268 48 
1S ts Ieee Dao 606 62 65 41 24 3 637 326 51 
WIG 2a oe 668 33 70 22 48 37 684 407 60 
iL Dee 2 opens ee ey rea 701 34 AD alee ee 42 8 718 496 69 
OG Ae se eg eas. 735 182 194 124 70 12 826 638 Ce 
IL! aie eo ee 917 266 290 268 22 24 1, 050 *766 “ati, 
JR ee are lal 1, 183 n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! oil eal? *950 *78 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Particleboard industry capacity, production, and capacity utilization, by region, 1956-66—Con. 


[Million square feet, 34-inch basis] 


Year 


1 Not available. 
*Estimated. 


Sources: Reid, William H., ‘‘This Particle Board Indus- 
try,’ reprinted from The Lumberman, July 1958; U.S. 
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Industry 
capacity 
(Jan. 1) 


19 
24 
26 
59 
60 


76 
100 
97 
98 
103 


168 


75 
129 
157 
210 
223 


281 
290 
261 
266 
284 


326 


70 
96 
159 
183 
224 


249 
278 
343 
371 
530 


689 


Capacity gains and losses during year 


Total 


Gains in capacity 


Total New Existing 
plants plants 
NORTH 
5 + 1 
3 op) | ee wee Smee 

33 30 
i DP hd, Sete hs 1 
20 12 8 
25 23 2 

ee ee eit, 

Lif 14 3 

65 65 
n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! 

SOUTH 

54 54 
31 30 1 
54 53 1 
13 8 5 
58 56 2 
fA Sse 11 
aM bee es ee 5 
Gif a Se 5 
18 10 8 
66 60 6 

| 
n.a.! n.a.} | n.a.1 
WEST 

26 26 
64 63 1 
24 9 15 
41 30 1 
43 28 15 
29 18 11 
65 22 43 
347) \| [pean ae 36 
159 100 59 
159 143 16 
n.a.!} n.a.! n.a.! 


Losses in 
capacity 


Average 
capacity 
for year 


*718 


8S ee :.0 eee _—————— 


Produc- 
tion for 
year 


*12 
16 
*28 
37 
38 


38 
28 
34 
45 
*60 


*84 


*33 

69 
=O 
110 
103 


124 
166 
199 
236 
*263 


*294 


*66 
102 
*131 
151 
127 


165 
213 
264 
357 
*443 


*572 


| 


Produc- 
tion as a 
percent of 
capacity 


*55 


*65 


*86 


*89 


*80 
80 
LG. 
74 
54 


62 
69 
74 
79 
*73 


*80 


Department of Agriculture, Forest Service; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; annual editions 


of the Directory of the Forest Products Industry; National 
Particleboard Association: and trade magazines. 


TABLE 3.—Number of insulation board and hardboard plants, by primary product and region, 


All regions 


Year Hard- | Insula- 
All board tion 
plants| plants | board 
plants 
NOG eee eee 26 Tal 15 
NG ieee eee ih 12 15 
NOS Ses eA 29 14 15 
BOGOR es he 33 14 19 
19G0 = et 36 16 20 
OGY os fo et a 36 16 20 
HOG 2s ee 36 16 20 
HOGS Sete 36 16 20 
1964208 Jo% 38 17 Zit 
OOS eee 38 17 21 
1OGG223 0. 22a 40 19 2k 
Sources: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Service; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census; annual editions of the Directory of the Forest 


| 


All 


plants| plants 


Jan. 1, 1956-66 


North South West 
Hard- | Insula- Hard- | Insula- Hard- | Insula- 
board tion All board tion All board tion 
board |plants| plants board |plants| plants board 
plants plants plants 
1 7 8 2 6 10 8 2 
2 a 8 2 6 10 8 2 
3 7 8 2 6 11 9 2 
3 9 10 2 8 fet 9 2 
4 9 12 3 9 11 9 2 
4 9 74 3 9 11 9 2, 
4 9 12 3 9 11 9 2 
4 9 12 3 9 11 9 2 
4 10 1S 4 9 11 9 2 
4 10 13 4 9 il 9 22 
5 10 13 4 9 2 10 2 
Forest Products Industry; annual editions of Lockwood’s Directory 


of the Paper and Allied Trades; Insulation Board Institute; 
American Hardboard Association; and trade magazines. 


TaBLE 4.—Combined hardboard and insulation board capacity, production, and capacity utilization, by 


Year 


See footnotes at end of table, 


region, 1956-66 
[Thousand tons] 


Increase in capacity during year 


Production 
for year 


Production 
as a percent 
of capacity 


Capacity Average 
(Jan. 1) capacity 
Total New Existing | for year 
plants plants 
ALL REGIONS 
2, 030 16 LOgeee ee ee 2, 038 
2, 046 135 [So oe we oe 2, 114 
2, 181 405 381 24 2, 383 
2, 586 149 81 68 2, 661 
2, 735 7: We | Lene ee 24 2, 747 
2, 759 AGA Bee aS 46 2, 782 
2, 805 SOg | 2 seats 36 2, 823 
2, 841 119 30 89 2, 901 
2, 960 11S )S a Eee eee ee 135 3, 028 
3, 095 233 67 166 3, 211 
3, 328 n.a.! n.a.1 n.a.! *3, 449 


1, 642 
1, 558 
1, 666 
1, 905 
1, 784 


1, 846 
1, 945 
2, 098 
2, 263 

#2, 280 


*2, 320 
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TABLE 4.—Combined hardboard and insulation board capacity, production, and capacity utilization, by 
region, 1956-66—Continued 


[Thousand tons] 


Increase in capacity during year 


Capacity Average |Production| Production 
Year (Jan. 1) capacity | for year |asa percent 
Total New Existing | for year of capacity 
plants plants 

NORTH 
COG pa ant ta ek eres 2 Re eee 664 16 1G fl ice eh S 672 395 59 
Tice sc a eR a 680 al CALE ee anne Wee A 716 391 55 
OSS see eo eS 2 2 Bane eee 751 138 IS ho) | ey ea 820 452 55 
G5 Geeks Se i bE See oe 889 18 15 3 899 555 62 
AG OOS 2 ick Be eS re ok, One al 907 1 ial rem 12 913 534 58 
NO GU eee a eS Ss Re eee 919 SLUTS le tt speek 36 937 581 62 
NOG 22 soa he 2 ees Eats 2 ai Ee nag a dae 955 611 64 
NOG Sess ete ek ee SS So ee 955 4] 74 24 975 641 66 
HOGS sek ae Eee 8 ee. 996 SOG sete 36 1,014 703 69 
TiS | 65 Ween AL) SPOREREN ORE apn QU aR 1, 032 42 ADIOS 2 he. ns en 1, 053 *710 *67 
US GG 8s es ae he ea a Dis ee a 1, 074 n.a.! n.a.1 n.a.! *1, 118 *720 *64 

SOUTH 
NO 5 GE ees ee ea ee ee ee Sh, OD ie see ea hE ea 1, 051 972 92 
U8 EGS? sce onal OOO na Ry Si yD 0 Foi EA ag || 8c se | aap 1, 051 924 88 
1, of Ae aes yee al Ae. Nepean | ey Oey Sen IO 5t 243 Ve SF steer Se 1, 172 953 81 
UIC) oa ee A ee ee eres) at ee 1, 294 122 66 56 1, 355 1, 027 76 
MG Ose 2 ree one sy Rt 1, 416 (Tt cea ae 6 1, 419 948 67 
11,3165) Peete ne aren oan ia ee Ue aol oR DPA DD a | Petar nave ce ieres | Lene iene 5 eames | De ne 1, 422 954 67 
G2 eer 2 Ee gape tpn AS 5 1, 422 74 | pee ae ee 20 1, 432 1,013 71 
OG Se ape hy a i ae MR 1, 442 38 13 25 1, 461 1, 082 74 
QC Fatah Se Me Se 2 ot 1, 480 S2 Glia aa ee 82 1, 521 1, 146 75 
MOG vs aes yar ee ee = Som ee I ee 1, 562 11337 (°4) (emi se es Sa 137 1, 630 *1, 150 *71 
BO GG ese ea eas es See oe a 1, 699 n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! *1, 776 *1, 180 *66 

WEST 
OS Gis BY So eae oh SS ed Baie Mare ern oe el LL AO RN ion eee es 315 275 87 
NO Sei eeee bbe ae ee 315 64 GA gee bere 347 243 70 
1 CS Fas Se a te a OE oA ne ene 2 Ae Pp 379 DA oh ke saan a 24 391 261 67 
LSS AREAS ET Ones nee Se eee es! Se 403 Quail pie wha BS 9 407 323 79 
GOR yee Res Soe 7s cweig NEG t he De et 412 (iy | ee 6 415 302 73 
POG sso ee a ee tO eat 418 ODS ele 10 423 307 73 
ND Gn, 2 aS Ry Bo see 428 16:cee 32 Sas 16 436 321 74 
10) Gs Ree mse NY <6) Aa A 2 Se 444 AQ WEb 2 =. ee 2 40 465 . 375 81 
1OG4 15 eee ee 2 484 Z| ee epee ae 17 493 414 84 
9G 5s ee Ree ot ES 501 54 25 29 528 *420 *80 
NOGG se .02)/2 2 555 n.a.! n.a.! n.a.! *555 *420 *76 
1 Not available. Products Industry; annual editions of Lockwood’s Direc- 
*Estimated. tory of the Paper and Allied Trades; Insulation Board 
Sources: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Institute; American Hardboard Association; and trade 


Service; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Magazines. 


Census; annual editions of the Directory of the Forest 
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TaBLE 5.—Hardboard and insulation board production, 1956-66 


[Thousand units] 


Hardboard production 


Combined 
Year production 
(tons) Square feet, Tons 
¥%-inch basis 

Gee eee ete See ee AEE i ka 1, 642 1, 496, 778 540 
COV Gf SiS oh SON a 5, SE ako ae geen de 1, 558 1, 555, 888 569 
115 merece 2 AR FO 1, 666 1, 693, 308 609 
OE PEE ePRSRS TENS UA ke 1, 905 2, 021, 448 734 
NO GC ieee Ceo aed PO EPs BS ee Se os 1, 784 1, 930, 434 686 
TG Cape a ee OR ee 8 2 ey ae 1, 846 2, 154, 168 762 
IGG 2a ee A ee kes 1, 945 2, 510, 341 865 
AG Gissomreees eyecare oye ne Me A ES 2, 098 2, 709, 476 959 
NOGA tees speperncete ANNE Me Iie ped 2, 263 2, 856, 003 1, 048 
NG Gere eer Ne Ne Bes tk ok *2, 280 *2, 921, 498 *1, 010 
FNS) Go mage ane ee AY Be a he *2, 320 *2, 970, 000 *1, 030 


* Estimated. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


TaBLE 6.—Particleboard plants wn the United States, by location, capacity, 
January 1966 


Insulation board production 


Square feet, Tons 
%-inch basis 
2, 972, 593 1, 102 
2, 679, 434 989 
2, 883, 659 1 054 
3, 114, 036 he i7 1 
2, 848, 315 1, 098 
2, 849, 606 1, 084 
2, 885, 394 1, 080 
3, 039, 117 1, 139 
3, 265, 800 ii, PAS 
*3, 453, 466 *1, 270 
*3 516, 000 *1, 290 


and raw material used, 


Annual 
Plant Plant name? (by Region and State) Plant location capacity in 
No.! million 
square feet 
NORTH 
Illinois: 
1 Rock Island Millwork___________-_ Rock lsland 22.22 eee 5. 0 
Indiana: 
2 Swain Madustries, Inc... ..2-_- 2. Sey MOU b= 2. ean 6.6 
Kentucky: 
3 Jasper-American Manufacturing | Henderson_____________- HONS 
Co., The. 
Michigan: 
+ eS] Plywood Corp... 2... ee o4- Gaylord je See ee 30. 0 
New York: | 
5) hiekepoard Cons oe oo JaMestOwie 5--.- eee 23.0 
Pennsylvania: 
6 Nake Furniture: Corps. 222... Hidrede 222. 22. see 2. 5 
iF West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co__._| Tyrone__22_____.-. 22.2. 20. 0 
8 Wanadcore, Ines 22s. eee scoutdales ee 3. F 
West Virginia: 
9 West Virginia Forest Products Co__| Beckley_______________-_ 14.0 
Wisconsin: 
10 Rock Island Millwork Co________- NMarmette <= <2. ees tos 15. 0 
11 Wynnewood Products Co_______-_- ATCT RO So ee ah gS ss 18. 0 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Raw material used 


Softwood, residues. 
Hardwood, residues. 
Softwood, residues. 
Softwood, roundwood, 
Hardwood, roundwood. 
Hardwood, roundwood. 
Hardwood, residues. 
Hardwood, roundwood. 
Hardwood, residues. 


Hardwood, roundwood. 


Softwood, residues. 
Hardwood, roundwood. 
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Taste 6.—Particleboard plants in the United States, by location, capacity, and raw material used, 
January 1966—Continued 


Plant 
No.! 


18 


12 
13 
14 


15 
16 


ef 
18 


9 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


30 
ol 


32 
30 


34 
35 
36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Plant name? (by Region and State) 


SOUTH 
Arkansas: 
Georgia-Pacific Crossett__________ 
Singers Co.,, Dhese _.- _-. Se eae 
Southern Plaswood Corp__________ 
Mississippi: 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co______-_ 
IMP industriessinc= = — Sas ams 
North Carolina: 
American Furniture Co___________ 
American Paperboard, Division of 
American Liberty Oil Co. 


Carolina Forest Products, Inc____- 
DixiesChipbosrds Coma ==2 = 


Hormicai Cols == = ee 


GeorgiaseaciticsCojp= eee == ae 

Hickory Manufacturing Co_-__-_-_-_- 

NuWoods, Ine., Cavalier Division_ 

Thomason Chipboard Co_________ 
South Carolina: 

Walliams Hurniture Coz == 22 3222s: 
Tennessee: 

Berkline: Corps, Phe ees. _ Sees 

Tenn=Blake’ Corp: - === 2 2 


Texas: 
Temple Industries, Inc_-__________ 
Wynnewood Products Co________ 
Virginia: 
American Furniture Co., Inc____-_- 
Gray, products) Cos inc! = ee 
bane. Con Rhee. mete ee Gee yen 
UES Bly wood’ @orpes aes a 


WEST 
California: 
Big Bear Board Products, Inc____-_ 
Collins:Pine( o> 2258 oe aaee Se 
Hambro Forest Products, Inc____- 
Humbolt Flakeboard Corp____-___- 
WUiS:. Ply wood" Corps=.-2- == 
Idaho: 
Pack River Co., The (Tenex Inc.) _ 
Oregon: 
Brownsville Particle Board, Inc__-_ 
Cascade Mibem Cots) = a2 se ae 
Clad-woodkes 05.225 Ue es me 
Clear Fir Products of Oregon, Ltd_ 
DouglassVeneer Coz 25-2405 ars 
Duratlakes © gee 2 3252 oes aeons ae 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Plant location 


IMfer1Giany eee eee 
Jacksonweaes oie ween 


North Wilkesboro_-______ 
Black Mountain 


Wilmington=—--— = 
Jr SN ee 


‘Pinelandi i oe eae 
Jacksonvilles == 2-2 Sree 


WUsene ae = eee ee 


Wihite Cityaee ae eee 
SWiee tuklonc aaa enn 


Annual 


capacity in 


ion 


square feet 


_ 
RS 


a 


tS 
—) 


SSK or 


Pr 


Serres 


SJQoaqeovwwsase) & 


ans) (>) 


oo 


oo°oo 


So 


Raw material used 


Do. 
Do. 
Softwood, residues. 


Hardwood, residues. 
Do. 


Do. 
Softwood, residues. 


Hardwood, residues. 
Do. 
Do. 
Softwood, residues. 
Softwood, residues. 
Hardwood, residues. 
Softwood, roundwood, 
residues. 
Hardwood, residues. 
Do. 
Do. 
Softwood, residues. 


Hardwood, residues. 


Do. 
Softwood, roundwood, 
Hardwood, roundwood. 


Softwood, residues. 
Hardwood, do. 


Hardwood, residues. 
Softwood, residues. 
Hardwood, residues. 
Softwood, roundwood. 


Softwood, residues. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Softwood, residues, 
Hardwood, residues. 


Taste 6.—Particleboard plants in the United States, by location, capacity, and raw material used, 
January 1966—Continued 


Annual 
Plant Plant name? (by Region and State) Plant location capacity in Raw material used 
No.! million 


square feet 


Oregon—Continued 


53 Roperd Ralbotainc= 226") Ses ee Oaknidce: . 2.2 gee ae 24.0 | Softwood, residues. 

54 Standard Board Products, Ine_____ Siweecea@Gmesia = ase 1945 (0) Do. 

55 Timber Products Co., Division of | Medford_____.________- 40.0 Do. 
Cyprus Mines Corp. 

56 WeyerhacuserCous- ie)... eae North Bends 22525222252 30. 0 Do. 

ONT ee) Oyen aS ee ec Springiield: 2.5 ae ae 27.5 Do. 

Washington: 

58 Long-Bell Lumber, Division of In- | Longview______________- 6.6 Do. 

ternational Paper Co. 


1 Plant numbers correspond to those on map, p. 2. 4 
2 Firm names are used as subject matter and do not represent endorsements by the Forest Service, USDA. 


TaBLEe 7.—IJnsulation board and hardboard plants in the United States, by location, primary product, 
capacity, and raw material used, January 1966 


Plant | Plant name? (by Region and Capacity 
No.! State) Plant location Primary product in tons Raw material used 
per day 
NORTH 
Iowa: 
1 Allied Chemical & Dye Dublbuques =]. 5-22 Insulation board_-_ 160 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Corp., Barrett Division. 
Maine: 
2 WES AGK ACSI eee lnisbonehalls2 = 5s. iaee= CORA S tae aes. 142 | Softwood, roundwood. 
Michigan: 
3 ADIGE COTPs ae eo 2 2 Alpena geese iHardboards=s22== = 282 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
4 Welotexc Corp 2 2. 2 258. WiAriSe@eme 2 oe oe Insulation board__ 270 Do. 
Minnesota: 
5 Boise-Cascade Corp., In- Imbtermeatiowal® 9) 222 (0 Ko pee EA 750 Do. 
sulite Division. Falls. 
6 NupelyAG@ orp. =. 22-2 7 = Bemi@yia. = se. Hardbodrdasss=2.= 2, Do. 
7 Superwood Corp________-_- Wuluthe 3 sss ta Fee (Kayes Sree eae ee 233 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Softwood, roundwood. 
8 Wood Conversion Co___-__- Cloquets. 2-232. Insulation board__ 360 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Missouri: 
9 Huebert Fiberboard, Inc___| Boonville_________|____- Cheese Sees 50 Do. 
New Jersey: 
10 Hiomasote Cos... 2225. Trenton_____ i | es se Cogaes setae he 300 | Used newsprint. 
New York: 
iat WnsonsC@on, Mhec- 245 2. Hoekportens +. asa eee Gomer seo as. 133 | Softwood, roundwood. 
Pennsylvania: 
12 Allied Chemical & Dye Sunburnye se) 22-2 eke (OCC ies cS ides a 240 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Corp., Barrett Division. 
Rhode Island: 
13 IGG cs SON. sane a Pinlhipsdales2oe 2 | -aess Clowes oy eee 80 | Softwood, roundwood. 
Wisconsin: 
14 Superior Fiber Products, SUPERIOR ess ow Hardboards 22322. 128 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Inc. 
15 Wisconsin’ Wood Products, |) Phillips=2 = =— == -)2_-_- dose te eee 55 | Hardwood, residues. 
Ine. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 7.—Insulation board and hardboard plants in the United States, by location, primary product, 
capacity, and raw material used, January 1966—Continued 


Plant | Plant name? (by Region and Capacity 
No.! State) Plant location Primary product in tons Raw material used 
per day 
SOUTH 
Alabama: 
16 National Gypsum Co_____- Mobiles: Saussure Insulation board __ 375 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Softwood, roundwood. 
Arkansas: 
17 Superwood Corp. of Little Rock__..__- ardboard=s 2.252 50 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Duluth. 
Georgia: 
18 Armstrong Cork Co______- Macon2 = 3. sas Insulation board _ _ 750 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Softwood, roundwood. 
Louisiana: 
19 Celotex(Conps  aiases Sees IMATE On = lee eo ieee (GK aaa ee ee ari 600 | Bagasse. 
Mississippi: 
20 Flintkote Co., The: _ 2-2 _ Meridian eee | eee es (6 Vo ae a oS et cl 225 | Softwood, roundwood. 
all Johns-Manville Corp_____- IN St Che Ze a eenouiel aly oan done ae 360 | Mineral base.? 
22 Masonite: Corpses = =eseee= Laurel: 22) jee ke Hardboard 2-222" 1285 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
23 WESaGy psum Come aes as Greenville_______- Insulation board___ 295 Do. 
North Carolina: 
24 Georgia-Pacific Corp_____- Conwaya eee Hardboard = 2a 214 | Hardwood, residues. 
Oklahoma: 
25 Dierks Forests, Inc_______- Broken Bow__-_-_-_- Insulation board___ 454 | Softwood, residues. 
South Carolina: 
26 WES! Plywood (Corps a Catawba s- 225 7_-_ nlardboanrd=s ae 193 | Hardwood, roundwood. 
Virginia: 
27 Johns-Manville Corp__-___- Jarratt yee Ss Insulation board___ (4) Softwood, roundwood. 
Texas: 
28 Temple Industries, Inc., Dexa Yemen stag, 10 en Goa 2k be 146 | Hardwood, residues. 
Fiber Products Div. Softwood, residues. 
WEST 
California: 
29 MiasonitenC@ orpae= see Ukiah. o. 735i Hardboard 2 = as 332 | Softwood, residues. 
Oregon: 
30 Evans Products Co_____-__- Cornyallis 3a eee Cowen. ee mee 76 Do. 
31 Forest Fiber Products Co__| Forest Grove_____|____- Gon se eee eat sul 100 Do. 
32 Georgia-Pacific Corp---___- Coos Bay sae ape a) ae ann God Ore mea 154 Do. 
33 Hines Lumber Co., WEGs. 52%) Meet bi aepy) | mee (G oats aii we = 100 Do. 
Edward. 
34 Kaiser Gypsum Co., Sta blelens=sauuaeee Insulation board __ 180 Do. 
Insulating Board 
Division. 
35 Popers Lalbot, ince! =" *|Oakridge= sas Hardboard] 3225 5_ 75 Do. 
36 Urs. GypsumiColee= ees Pilot Rock. 52s es eel (0 [0 gh yes eat 193 Do. 
3 UiSa Ply woodiCorpees aaa elo amio ny 5 seas oy hota (Koya aver ANE 150 Do. 
38 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co__| Klamath Falls____|____- CORE Eee SCAM Ee 128 Do. 
Washington: 
39 Anacortes Veneer, Inc_-_-_-_- TAC OTLES men ees | eee CG KOhistp ilk Hale evel 56 Do. 
40 Simpson Timber Co-__-_-_-_-_- Shelton-aeee=-en am Insulation board__ 138 Do. 
1 Plant numbers correspond to those on map, p. 8. 3 In prior years wood fiber was used in addition to min- 
Firm names are used as subject matter and do not eral raw material. 
represent endorsements by the Forest Service, USDA. 4 Capacity unknown. 


TABLE 8.—New and proposed particleboard, insulation board, and hardboard plants 


Plant name ! 
(by Region and State) 


NORTH 
Indiana: 
Storrs Wood Products 
Co. 
Kentucky: 
General Refractories 
(Grefco) Inc. 
Tenn-Flake Corp_ -__-_- 
Michigan: 
Northboard, Inc_____-_ 
Minnesota: 
Woodland Board 
Products, Inc. 
Pennsylvania: 
Masonite Corp______- 
New York: 
Allied Chemical Co., 
Barrett Division. 
Wisconsin: 
Weyerhaeuser Co___-_- 


SOUTH 
Arkansas: 

International Paper 
Co., Long-Bell 
Division. 

Potlatch Forests, Inc .- 


Plant 
location 


Tell City 2—* <2 


Florence______ 


Middlesboro__ 


Towanda_____ 


Deposit______ 


Marshfield____ 


Malvern _____ 


Warren 522.2 


Primary 
product 


Particleboard. 


Insulation 
board. 


Particleboard. 


Do. 


Do. 


Hardboard. 


Do. 


Particieboard. 


Particleboard. 


Do. 


Plant name ! 
(by Region and State) 


souTH—continued 
Florida: 
Coastal Timber Land 
and Pulp. 
Georgia: 
Langdale Co., The____ 
Weyerhaeuser Co_____ 
Mississippi: 
Georgia-Pacific Corp__ 
U.S. Plywood Corp__- 
Tennessee: 
Dymatexcee e222 lw 
Texas: 
Evans Products Co____ 
Virginia: 
Evans Products Co___- 


WEST 


California: 
Forest Fiber Products 
Co. 
Oregon: 
Boise Cascade Corp___ 
Brooks- Willamette 
Corp. 
U.S. Plywood Corp__-_- 


Plant 
location 


Blountstown_-_ 


Louisville_____ 
Oxfordee= = 


Sunbright ____ 
Silsbee__.____ 


Chesapeake___ 


Crescent City_ 


La Grande___ 


Primary 
product 


Hardboard. 
Particleboard. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Hardboard. 


Do. 


Particleboard. 
Do. 


Do. 


1 Firm names are used as subject matter and do not represent endorsements by the Forest Service, USDA. 
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